216         ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE.

Next I am going to deal with another question,
with which perhaps I ought to have started.
What is literature ? It has often been defined.
Emerson says it is a record of the best thoughts.
" By literature," says another author, " we mean
the written thoughts and feelings of intelligent
men and women arranged in a way that shall
give pleasure to the reader." A third account is
that "the aim of a student of literature Is to
know the best that has been thought in the
world." Definitions always appear to me in
these things to be in the nature of vanity. I
ieel that the attempt to be compact in the defini-
tion of literature ends in something that is rather
meagre, partial, starved, and unsatisfactory. I
turn to the answer given by a great French
writer to a question not quite the same, viz.
" What is a classic 1 " Literature consists of a
whole body of classics in the true sense of the
word, and a classic, as Sainte-Beuve defines him,
is an "author who lias enriched the human mind,
who has really added to its treasure, who has got
it to take a step further; who has discovered
some unequivocal moral truth, or penetrated to
some eternal passion, in that heart of man where